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The word “unofficial” in this caption carries a lot of 
freight. For one thing, it signifies the slowness with 
which institutions react to a changing situation. The 
more institutional structure, the less action, except in 
well-worn channels. What sociologists call cultural lag 
is*due largely to delayed institutional adaptation. The 
- church is one of the slowest of all social structures to 
_ respond to change. In the nature of the case it encoun- 

ters decisive social pressures less often than a secular 

organization. It stands in contrast to the dominant insti- 
‘tutional features of our age. There is no galloping tech- 

nology in liturgy and homiletics with which the church 
must keep up or be palpably outmoded. Also, the trans- 
-cendental reference of the church’s affirmations about 

life tends to keep it ‘“‘above the battle” —less amenable to 
the ordinary standards of institutional adequacy and 
_ effectiveness. On the other hand, the more the church 
takes on the aspect of a going concern, accepted by the 
community, the more secularized it becomes. Its pro- 
- phetic quality-gives way to a strategy of accommodation. 
This is said not by way of indictment, but of descrip- 
ich of the criticism of the church seems to as- 
at ah institution has a soul quite independent of 
3 embers ; that it can transcend their human limita- 
ons. The frequent question why the church has not 
it an end to this or that conspicuous social evil quite 
s the fact that the church as a social force is not 
al et but a society of individuals who give — 
character. It does transcend human 
e that in one aspect of his nature 
ing himself: he judges 
ond himself as he is, 
st ersal and characteristic 
rganization of this transcen- 


nature, but rather religious in the technical sense. It 


-Jesus—that defines the church in the first instance. In 'e 5 ; 


defined themselves in terms of social action. . 


on some agreement in terms of socia 
implications of the Kingdom of 
foundation. To many an eager s 
that any “professing” 


n the church the 


All this makes the socially sensitive individual restive. 
He wants action to implement the ideals embodied in 
Christianity. The church, he finds too rigid and stolid 
to give expression to a dynamic Christian ethic. Yet if 
he is much of a churchman he feels spiritually rooted 
in the church, dependent upon it even for the insights 
to which it fails to live up. To “hive off”, along with 
other restless, active spirits and go places, would do 
violence to the universalism of his Christianity, narrow- 
ing the human base of his spiritual fellowship. What 
shall he do? mee 

I have ‘long been convinced that the church should 
meet two quite diverse needs of its members: (1) par- 
ticipation in spiritual community through worship and 
fellowship on the broadest human base that Christian 
ideals permit; (2) active association among crusading 
spirits who have been fired by the prophetic message 
of Christianity. The inclusive fellowship — the church 


_ — is necessary to the crusading group, because only the 


total community of understanding and aspiration is a 
fit abode for Christian Agape. But the larger fellowship 
of the church needs the hot cells of crusading zeal, for 
the sake of its own renewal. Rt aes? 


WHY THE CHURCH DOES NOT CRUSADE __ a 
It might even be said that the church as a whole, the 
worshipping community, is not primarily ethical in its 


is not common acceptance of an ethic—the teachings of Y 


Methodism the criterion of membership “in these socie- _ 
ties” was orginally a “‘desire to be saved.” Moral fruits 
of that desire were always looked for, but they seldo 


heroism was lacking, or rigid moral discipline. | 
notion that-membership in the Christian 


repudiate all taking up 
or every form 
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of antisocial behavior would lead a minister today to 
repel a would-be communicant from the Lord’s Table, in 
order to realize the slight consensus existing in Protes- 
tantism concerning acceptable — or tolerable — social 
attitude and behavior. 

Thus Christians who seek, within the church, avenues 
of significant social action, beyond the conventional 
forms of service, are forced back upon small groups 
which can claim the sanction of the church as a whole 
only for their spiritual intention, not for their program. 
Broadly speaking, there are two possible kinds of such 
groups. 


COMMON-INTEREST GROUPS 


First, there is the common-interest group. The mem- 
bers are bound together by a common concern for dis- 
covering the relevance of the Christian testimony to 
some area or areas of the common life. Such a group 
may confine itself chiefly to one interest, as in the case 
of a Christian pacifist fellowship; or it may, like the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service or the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, spread its activities 
along a radical Christian front with a number of political 
and social purposes. There is need today for groups that 
will specialize in race relations, undertaking to implement 
in concrete fashion the Christian doctrine of the unity 
of the races. The Federal Council’s Department of Race 
Relations is now engaged in organizing a fellowship of 
this sort. 

Ideally, this kind of social action should take place 
in the local church, inspired by such nation-wide organi- 
zations as those just mentioned. In practice it will no 
doubt be found much more feasible to organize locally 
on an interchurch basis. I was told recently by an enter- 
prising church federation secretary in a western city 
about a plan he has conceived whereby members of 
churches within the federation who are interested in 
‘some particular kind of social action would be organized 
on a city-wide, interchurch basis. The members of the 
action group who belong to a single church would 
constitute a nucleus within its membership, keeping the 
congregation informed concerning the activities under- 
taken. Thus an informal and unofficial federation of 
minority groups would acquire significant strength and 
influence. Each church would acquire a “cell” or several 
“cells,” that would incubate social motive and develop 
a Christian social strategy. The possibilities of such a 
plan are immeasurable. The dynamic of the early church 
might thus be recovered by groups which, while existing 
within the larger fellowship, would have the radical 
quality of “sects”. 

A difficulty almost sure to be encountered is that 

_ people who have a radical Christian urge—and by “radi- 
cal” I mean, directed not merely at rendering useful 
“services” but at changing the structure of social rela- 
tionships politically, economically or culturally — are so 
likely to develop the single-track mind. They tend to be 
panaceists, sure that some one fundamental change in 
society will bring social salvation. Such assumptions run 

- counter to what we have learned about the interrelated- 

ness of the various phases of a national culture. Single- 
_ track thinking and action lead to frustration. Social in- 
_ sights need to fertilize each other, For this reason it is 


desirable that special interests in social action be brought 
into close relationship. An effective social strategy must 
be comprehensive and many-sided. 


There is, to be sure, a controversial point here. Many 
of our social reconstructionists are so convinced that only 
a radical attack on the economic order can achieve signifi- 
cant ethical results that they deplore the sluicing off of 
social energies in less radical activity. They can find 
satisfaction only in social prophecy, because their aims 
are too remote from present realities to allow them to 
“take hold” anywhere in the routine of practical affairs. 
They fear a watering down of their social gospel if they 
let themselves become preoccupied with proximate goals. 
But this is to misconceive the nature of social change. 
Fundamental social reconstruction is not drama; it 1s 
mostly laborious routine. The CIO people know that. 
The Civil Liberties‘Union knows it. The Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People knows it. Even the 
frankly revolutionary Communist Party knows it. 
Christian social action has been slowed down no end by 
an excessive preoccupation on the part of prophetically- 
minded people with ultimate goals while “next steps” 
fail to be taken for lack of practical leadership. 


The position of the churches on the matter of race 
relations illustrates the point. Proclamations of the 
Christian ideal are not lacking. If resolution-passing 
could do away with race segregation there should be 
little of it left. But that is not the way deep-seated cus- 
toms are altered. The way to end segregation is to end 
it—concretely, somewhere. The churches are not likely 
to do it officially, either the white or the colored ones, 
for they are steeped in segregation themselves. But sup- 
pose small groups of white and colored persons, mem- 
bers of those churches, set out to found genuine, sure- 
enough interracial churches, establishing unity as an em- 
pirical fact, would not their action be vastly more effec- 


tive than any amount of preaching of remote ideals? 


Here is work for unofficial social action groups, man- 
sized work! 


Nothing is more important than to remember that only 
an effective social discipline can make social prophecy 
anything more than verbalizing. To declare from the pul- 


pit or by official resolution that certain things are wrong — 


is at best futility, and at worst hypocrisy, unless it is 


backed by a discipline of practice. The church can say’ 
little to command respect about race segregation until . 


the church itself gives it up; or about the evil of the 
profit system until it ceases to be tied to it in its corporate 
practices as investor and employer. In the nature of the 
case the church would have to become very much smaller 


in order to engage in social crusading. It would have to’ 


include in its membership only those who were willing 


to live by a discipline that matched the church’s outward 


testimony. 


As I have already indicated, and must repeat for em- 
phasis, I do not believe the church should indulge in 
an ethical “purge”, converting itself-into a sect. Ideall ; 
‘ee chine : an community on its knees”, a fellowship 
of penitent, seeking, aspiring human being ace 
knowledge the Lordsti eon ser 


of one Master, but who mostly 


follow him afar off. It is always the few who really take % 
up the Cross, who are ready to implement through an _ 
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arduous discipline the ideals they profess ‘with their lips. 
And even they live precariously, always in danger of 
self-deception and self-righteousness. ‘They’ have need 
continually to kneel beside their humble brethren who 
claim no great social insights but who do see deeply 
enough into their own natures to say, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner”. The prophet of the Kingdom can never 
afford to separate himself from “the weakest saint upon 
his knees”. ‘ 


VOCATIONAL GROUPS 


What I have been saying about action groups concerns 
those .whose organizing principle is found in the goals 
of their activity. They cut across vocational lines. There 
can be no adequately diversified social action without 
this type of ethical association. But there is another type 
of group, hardly evident in the contemporary world, but 
tremendously important if any inroads are to be made by 
Christianity upon our secular society. I refer to the voca- 
tional group—the banding together, by vocations, of 
Christian men and women for the purpose of discovering 
and demonstrating the meaning of the Christian testi- 
mony in terms of their vocational tasks. I have urged 

_ this many times and humbly confess that it is easier to 
get people to say, “Very interesting”, than to stimulate 
action. The example of the twenty British Quaker em- 
ployers who committed themselves to such an inquiry and 
then wrote “Quakerism in Industry”, should have had 
a multitude of followers, but there have been few. The 
Friends in Philadelphia and the Ethical Culture Society 

-in New York have done something along this line. Per- 
haps some readers of this article will come along with 


further illustrations. There must be many unrecorded 


ones, but in the aggregate all too few. — 


It is of the essence of the modern secular order that 

as the Oxford Conference said, true Christian vocation 

is denied. “Business is business.” The relevance of 
_ Christian ethics to the carrying on of the work of the 
- world is denied by the sophisticated and unsuspected by 
the rank and file. It can be reaffirmed, as in the guilds 
of the Middle Ages, only by the collective will of persons 


down the dual standard of life which denies the author- 
ity of the Christian conscience in industry, trade, poli- 
_ tics and social affairs. ss 


I am suggesting that the prime responsibility of a 
istian layman for “Christianizing the social order” 
register his convictions vocationally. This does not 
that action within one’s vocation is always the 
ent way of influencing the social situation. It 


fr 


_ who share a vocation and who are determined to break . 


‘message is continually deplored, it is strange that ad 
— education in the church should on the whole be 


ous education of adults. In recent years n 
_ and fresh vitality have been evident among | 
of adult education in the church, but is it no 
true that a person may make the redemp- 


_ small groups to crusad 


which he earns his _ 
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is influencing the permanent structure of our economic 
life. A school teacher is contributing to the formation of 
value judgments and personal attitudes that play a large 
part in determining the set of our entire economic and 
political system. In some measure this may be asserted 
for every profession and every trade, that of the physi- 
cian, the engineer, the labor leader, and so on. A person 
whose Christian convictions are deep and whose social 
vision is keen will be alert to find ways to bend his voca- 
tional practice to the requirements of his Christian be- 
liefs and his Christian testimony. 


An interesting test of the ethical validity of one’s 
vocation is the degree of identification he feels 
with his fellows in his profession or trade on the 
one hand, and with the Christian community on 
the other. How many laymen actually feel more 
closely bound, so far as the central direction of 
their lives is concerned, to a spiritual community than 
to their secular associates? The answer to that question, 
which is obvious, defines the secular character of our 


culture and, by implication, the true nature of Christian , 


vocation. The standards of business and industry and of 
the professions that have developed around them con- 
stitute a secular pattern. Witness the assumption so often 
repeated and underlined today that only the hope of 
speculative gain can drive the wheels of industry and 
generate economic prosperity. How can this be squared 
with the central teaching of Jesus? The evident conflict 
is a perpetual challenge to Christian vocation. It is a 
challenge that no individual is strong enough to meet ~ 
alone. Even groups of persons within a vocation can do 
little enough, but they are the primary resource. By col- 
lective testimony, by pressure within a professional — 
group, to some extent by specific demonstration in in- 
dustrial or trade practices, the secular order of life must __ 
be confronted with the claims of the Christian ethic. 
This is a task for unofficial social action groups. = = 


WANTED—A NEW ADULT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION — 
- In a day when the limited efficacy of religious edu-- 
cation causes so much concern and when the unrespon- 
siveness of the secular community to a Christian social 


national or interdenominational programs fo 


ae 


_ and large, that the adult classes and clubs in the ct 


continue to operate in a vacuum so far 
issues in social ethics are concerned? _ 


Two things are urg 


purposes in whic 


Methodist Conference 
Goes on Record 


New York Conference. May, 
1943. Excerpts from the adopted re- 
port of the committee on State of 
the Country and Social Service: 


REHABILITATION AND 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


When hostilities cease, the United 
Nations will confront two great 
problems : 

(1) The physical and spiritual re- 
habilitation of millions of persons 
released from Fascist control. The 
responsibility for relief and recon- 
struction rests with the United Na- 
tions. While a large share of this 
must be borne by the United States, 
the tasks are too great, the problems 
too complex, and the area too exten- 
sive to be covered by one nation. We 
urge the immediate establishment 
of an international relief organiza- 
tion, representative of all the United 
Nations, including those govern- 
ments in exile, to be charged with 
the necessary planning of relief 
measures and the essential imple- 
mentation for their effective and 
forthright operation. Altogether 
apart from any political considera- 
tions and military advantages, we 
are convinced that our common hu- 
manity and our Christian faith alike 
require us to participate generously 
in the work of relief now and re- 
habilitation later. 

(2) The long range problem of 
the construction of a world order 
truly representative of all nations. 
We favor the immediate organiza- 
tion of a Council of the United Na- 
tions in the knowledge that the re- 
lentless pressure of stern events 
makes the necessity of such an or- 
ganization imperative now. At pres- 
ent the peace is being prepared in 

the fortunes of battle without any 
organization except the nationalistic 
co-operation of military allies bent 
on the prosecution of the war and 
not the establishment of a just peace. 
Unless such a Council of the United 
Nations is presently constituted we 
may let the passions of hatred and 
vengeance so color the peace settle- 


‘ment that the nations will be started | 
‘again on the road to war. “This 
Council should include all the (Uni-— 


ted) nations now . : . After the war, 
it should be open to those who are 
now neutrals, and to the present ene- 
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my powers as soon as they shall be 
able and willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of such membership.” 
(From Christian Conference. on 
War and Peace.) This Council 
should also be pledged to further 
and uphold the Four Freedoms for 
all peoples. 


We believe that the only alterna- 
tive to recurrent world war is world 
government, with its world court, 
implemented by an international po- 
lice force, international control of 
colonies looking toward their even- 
tual self-government, and interna- 
tional control of markets and mate- 
rials in the interests of all peoples. 


RACE 


America must experience a change 
of heart in the matter of race rela- 
tions. Christians should no longer 
tolerate “Jim Crow” attitudes and 
practices. We are now engaged in 
a global war, and our racial problems 
have become universal. The story 
of mistreatment, discrimination and 
segregation is widespread and fla- 
grant. The defense of the liberties 
of this nation is seriously hampered 
so long as the Negro is not given 
a just and equitable share in the de- 
fense of the freedoms for which 
we now struggle. 


The refusal of certain “locals” of 
organized Labor to admit Negroes 
and of Industry and other employers 
of labor to hire Negroes must cease. 
The fitness and skill of the individ- 
ual and not his color, creed, or race 
should be the determining factor. 


We urge our churchmen to call 


upon their respective Congressmen 
to sign the petition to bring the 
Anti-Poll Tax Bill H.R. 7 out of 
Committee. 2726s 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


The Church has always stood 
for and now stands for a more 
equitable distribution of the prod- 
ucts of capital and labor. We de- 
plore the continuing and in many 
places increasing conflict between 
capital, labor and farm groups, 
and assert our first problem is to 


increase the measure of co-opera- 


tion between all for the common 
good. i 


Annually, we have said capital 
and industry need to ‘cleanse 
themselves of the abuse of power 
if economic democracy is to be 
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extended. And we say the same 
to the labor movement. We again 
affirm our belief in the right of 
labor to organize and to bargain 
collectively, and we believe sup- 
port from outside the ranks. of 
labor will be greatly strengthened 
when the unions expel from their 
ranks all racketeers and leaders 
who abuse their power. 


The Martinsville Situation 


The petition presented to the 
National Labor Relations Board 
by Charles C. Webber represent- 
ing the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, asking for an 
election in two. of the four plants 
of the Jobbers Pants Company, 
resulted in a Trial Examiner’s 
hearing in Martinsville, Virginia, 
on August 11th. 

The N. L.-R..B. has noteyet 
handed down its decision as to 
whether an election can be held. 

Meanwhile the Union is con- 
tinuing its organizing campaign. 

If the election is _ granted, 
Charles Webber will return to 
Martinsville for a few days to as- 
sist the Union. 
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